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REV. JONATHAN EDWARDS. MEZZOTINT DY AN UNKNOWN ARTIST. PROOARLY . 
PUDLtSHED PRIOR TO 1758. VERY RARE. 



SOME PRE-REVOLUTIONARY AMERICAN 

ENGRAVERS 

BY CHARLES ALLEN MUNN 



IN a little book weary and worn with 
age, much bethumbed and very shab- 
by, there appears a portrait of Increase 
Mather which is of great interest to the 
collector. The book itself, without the 
portrait, is of little value or importance. 
The portrait is very crude and when the 
original of the likeness looked upon it 
he must have suffered many pangs of 
vanity for it might have been a carica- 
ture of Guy Fawkes or Jack Shepherd. 



This highwayman effigy of one of our 
most prominent early divines has a merit 
all its own. Its very defects and crude- 
ness give it perhaps a quality which a 
more finished work would not have pos- 
sessed, for it serves as the first milestone 
in an art which has since advanced to a 
high state of development. It was the 
first engraved portrait published in this 
country. This head appears opposite the 
title page of a book entitled, "The Blessed 
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published in this country and of having 
Cotton Mather as the subject of the first 
mezzotint engraved here. This plate 
was engraved by Peter Pelham who 
learned the art in London where he had 
engraved a number of portraits of dis- 
tinguished people, amongst them one of 
Oliver Cromwell which possesses much 
merit. The Mather portrait possesses 
a special interest as the inscription on 
the plate indicates that it was engraved 
after a portrait painted by the engraver 
himself. 

At an exhibition of early American 
portraits held in New York two years 
ago a portrait was shown which was 
claimed to have been the original paint- 
ing by Pelham. It was crude and 
lacked the artistic quality of the en- 
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INCREASE MATHER. PROBABLY THE EARLIEST PORTRAIT PUBLISHED IN 
AMERICA. ENGRAVED BY THOMAS EMMES. 1701 

Hope/' published in 1701. The plate was 
engraved by Thomas Emmes and this is 
the only example of his work which has 
so far come to light. This portrait is 
reproduced from a copy in the library of 
the late William C. Havemeyer. 

There is a wide gap between a very 
crude line engraving and a finished mez- 
zotint. Nevertheless/ the next portrait 
chronologically of which there is any rec- 
ord is a folio mezzotint of a high order 
which was published in 1727. No greater 
evidence need be adduced of the power of 
hierarchy in New England than the fact 
that this portrait was also one of a 
"divine" and also a Mather. This fam- 
ily therefore can claim the honor of hav- 
ing Increase Mather as the subject of 
the earliest known engraved portrait 




INCREASE MATHER. THE SAME PORTRAIT ENGRAVED BY AN ENGLISH 
ENGRAVER. AND BEARING THE DATE 1724 
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WILLIAM SHIRLEY. GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS. ENGRAVED BY PETER 

PELHAM AFTER A PORTRAIT BY SMIBERr. PELH AM WAS THE EARLIEST 

ENGRAVER OF MEZZOTINTS IN THIS COUNTRY 



SIR WILLIAM PEPPERRELL. COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN FORCES WHICH 

CAPTURED LOUISBURG IN 1745. ENGRAVED BY PETER PELHAM IN 1747 

AFTER A PAINTING BY JOHN 8MIBERT 



graving, but it might easily have been 
from the easel of this pioneer artist. The 
demand for art work was too limited to 
render it possible for any one to make 
.art a profession, and Pelham was com- 
pelled to earn his livelihood by turning 
his talents in various directions. Amongst 
other things he took up school-teaching. 
This, however, did not prevent him from 
pursuing his art work which he evidently 
did when he found any demand for his 
productions. He published thirteen 
plates after his arrival in this country, 
all of which were the portraits of clergy- 
men except two. The brains and ability 
of the country and the chief interest of 
the inhabitants were evidently centered 
in the church. The portraits of Gover- 
nor Shirley and Sir William Pepperrell, 
by Pelham, are at once the rarest and 
most interesting of his engravings be- 
cause they represent two men who were 
most prominent in the activities of the 
Colony. These engravings, which are 
reproduced herewith, are also of special 
interest because they are after paintings 
by Smibert who may be considered the 



earliest of our artists who painted por- 
traits. There is something quite alert 
and forceful in the poise of the figures, 
and the curious long title and dedication, 
and the landscape and background, give 
these prints an individuality and charac- 
ter all their own. These portraits were 
both engraved in the year 1747. These 
early prints usually bore elaborate in- 
scriptions and usually a form of dedi- 
cation to the king, some member of the 
nobility or some important colonial. The 
Pepperrell print bears the following il- 
luminating title: 

"Pelham Bath 1747/' 
"Sir William Pepperrell, Bart., Colonel 
of one of his Majesty's Regiments of 
Foot who was Lieutenant General and 
Commander in Chief of the American 
Forces employed in the expedition 
against the Island of Cape Breton which 
was happily reduced to the obedience of 
his Brittanick Majesty, June the 17, 
1745. J. Smibert. P. Pelham." 

In the same exhibition referred to 
above there appeared a portrait of 
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The HonV'jOHN HANCOCK. Kfcfj 



JOHN HANCOCK. ENQRAVBD BY PAUL RKVBRE. FOR ROYAL AMERICAN MAGAZINE 



Pepperrell by Smibert, but it was not 
the portrait from .which the engraving 
was copied. It lacked the refinement 
and elegance of- the engraved portrait 
and possessed the same shortcomings as 
the Pelham painting of Cotton Mather. 
After the period of the Pelham por- 
traits had passed, the next portrait of 
special importance principally on account 
of its technique and rarity is the por- 
trait of the Rev. William We] steed by 
John Singleton Copley, the portrait 
painter. This is the only plate engraved 
by Copley of which there is any record. 
As a mezzotint it is not of the quality of 
Pelham's work, but it closely resembles 
the methods used by him and this is 
natural, as Copley was the stepson and 
pupil of Pelham and undoubtedly the 
earliest lessons which he learned in the 
art of painting and engraving were due 
to the New England schoolmaster. 

By a curious and fortunate fate since 
this article was written, the portrait of 
Jonathan Edwards, which is reproduced 



herewith, has been discovered. It is a 
quarto mezzotint, and undoubtedly comes 
within the scope of our period. The 
name neither of the artist nor engraver 
appears on the print, but it is undoubt- 
edly pre-revolutionary and was probably, 
nay, almost certainly, published prior to 
1758. This fact being admitted, it is 
probably the second earliest mezzotint 
after Pelham, who died in 1751. This 
print appears to be the only copy known 
at the present time, as it is not mentioned 
in that monumental work on American 
Engravings by Stauffer, nor is it known 
to a number of experts whom the writer 
has consulted. In view of the fact that 
the print bears no date, the reader may 
ask how it is possible to assign even 
a probable date to the engraving. This 
can only be surmised circumstantially. 
It will be noted that the print is entitled 
"The Rev. Mr. Jonathan Edwards of 
New England/' The crowning event in 
the career of this notable "divine" was 
his election to the Presidency of Prince- 
ton College. He assumed this office in 
1758, so it is a natural inference that this 
print must have been published before 
he left New England and prior to his 
holding this office, or, following the prac- 
tice of the day, his title as President of 
Princeton would have been inscribed on 
the print. The engraving, although in 
splendid condition, shows the earmarks 
of great age. It is probable that the 
identity of the engraver will remain a 
mystery unless another print bearing his 
name should be discovered, which is quite 
unlikely. It could hardly have been the 
work of Pelham, as it is not quite as 
artistic in treatment as most of his work. 
Furthermore, it was his custom to sign 
his prints with his own name, and in 
most cases with the name of the painter. 
It might possibly have been the work of 
Copley, who engraved the portrait of the 
Rev. William Welsteed in 1753, but. 
without further evidence this theory can 
only remain a conjecture. 

The next most conspicuous engraver 
belonging to the pre-revolutionary period 
owes his prominence more to the romance 
connected with an adventure in his life 
and to his skill as a silversmith than to 
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any art he ever displayed with the pen- 
cil and the burin. Paul Revere is an 
interesting figure and personality, and he 
must have possessed an artistic sense or 
he never could have produced the beau- 
tiful and classical pieces of silver which 
bear the imprint of his name. This im- 
pression is almost destroyed, however, by 
an inspection of any of his work as an 
engraver. The drawing and the execu- 
tion is about as crude as the work of 
Emmes. The fact, however, that they 
are the work of the patriot of the Rev- 
olution gives them a value and interest 
of their own and renders these engra- 
vings of great importance in a collection 
of Americana. The most important 
work is the Boston Massacre which is 
8 x 12 inches and represents a body of 
British troops in red coats shooting down 
some grotesque figures who are lying in 
pools of blood and impersonate the citi- 
zen patriots. The Boston State House 
stands in all its majesty in the back- 
ground and the horror of the scene has 
been rendered all the more realistic by 
the fact that the prints are usually col- 
ored by hand, thus imparting a san- 
guinary quality which the mellowing in- 
fluence of one hundred and forty years 
has not been able to eradicate. With 
all their crudeness these early prints 
have a fascination of their own and be- 
come very dear to the heart of the gen- 
uine collector. Beware, however, how 
you show your treasures to some Philis- 
tine friend whose ribaldry you will be 
forced to meet with a smile, for you 
know the weakness of your case, the 
hopelessness of your cause and you can 
not shield yourself from the truth of his 
criticism except by the unavowed inner 
consciousness that your heartless critic 
is strong in his logic, but devoid in that 
imagination and sentiment without which 
collecting becomes a mere foolish game 
and the collector a sort of art miser. 
In the prints of Revere there does not 
seem to be much effort to arrive at any 
special artistic effects, but in default of 
better work they were used to embellish 
the magazines of the day. The Royal 
American Magazine which expired with 
the outbreak of the Revolutionary War 



contained many of his plates. Each 
monthly number contained an engraving 
often copied from an English magazine 
by Revere, Callender or some other con- 
temporary engraver. 




REVOLUTIONARY COFFEE MILL. BEARING A REPRODUCTION OF THE PORTRAIT 
OF JOHN HANCOCK. ENGRAVED BT PAUL REVERE 
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LADY WASHINGTON. THIS IS UNDOUBTEDLY THE EARLIEST ENGRAVED PORTRAIT OF MRS. WASHINGTON. ITS COMPANION- 
PIECE. A PORTRAIT OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. REPRODUCED ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. IS THE EARLIEST AUTHENTIC PORTRAIT 
OF THE GENERAL EXTANT. THESE PLATES WERE PROBABLY ENGRAVED BY CHARLES WILLSON PEALE IN 1778 



With the outbreak of the war there 
was a change in the contemporary por- 
traiture of the period. Less interest was 
evidently taken in the clergy who had 
up to that time almost monopolized the 
popular curiosity, and the public de- 
mand diverted the art of the engraver 
to the generals and statesmen who were 
the chief actors in the great drama 
which was being enacted. One of the 
most interesting productions of this 
period is a print which has only been 
known for a few years, although it is one 
of the most important in a collection of 



Americana. This is the first authentic 
portrait of the Commander-in-Chief. It 
is attributed to Charles Willson Peale. 
It was not published until 1778 or three 
years after Washington had assumed 
command of the army, which is a strange 
commentary on the lack of curiosity of 
the times or still more of the primitive 
condition of art in being unable or un- 
willing to gratify that curiosity. Our 
English cousins with a more commercial 
spirit were less unenterprising, for a 
mezzotint bearing the name of George 
Washington was placed upon the London 
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George Washington xsq? 

EARLIEST ENGRAVED PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. PROBABLY ENGRAVED BY CHARLES WILLSON PEALE IN 1778 
SEE OPPOSITE PAGE 



market soon after news of Bunker Hill 
reached London. It is needless to say 
that this "portrait from life/' although 
at once inspiring and martial in spirit, 
was absolutely fictitious. An examina- 
tion of the Peale print reveals a crude 
attempt at drawing and at mezzotinting. 
It had an interesting companion piece 
of "Lady Washington" representing a 
comely young woman standing by an 
open window. The artist is almost as 
deserving of interest as the subject of 
the "Midnight Ride/' but he has had no 



poet to sing the romance of his struggles. 
Without genius but with some talent, 
without instruction but with immense 
perseverance, without artistic surround- 
ings but with a love of art, he overcame 
many difficulties and became, with Trum- 
bull, the best known artist of the Revolu- 
tionary period. He was a soldier and a 
friend and companion at arms of Wash- 
ington. He was a painter in oils and 
miniature. He learned the art of mezzo- 
tint engraving, and later in life he be- 
came a student of natural history and 
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OEOROE WASHINGTON. A RARE MEZZOTINT. ENGRAVED BY CHARLES WILLSON PEALE. AFTER BIS OWN PORTRAIT REPRE- 
SENTING WASHINGTON ON THE CAMPUS AT PRINCETON. NASSAU HALL IS SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND; PUBLISHED IN 1787 



founded a museum. He was by birth a 
Yankee inventor, a J ack-of -all-trades, 
who turned his abilities in the direction 
of art. He painted a great many por- 
traits of Washington and several of them 
from life. In this sketch we are inter- 
ested, however, in but two of his produc- 
tions. Was the engraving mentioned 
above really by Peale? Charles Henry 
Hart in his catalog of Washington por- 
traits, published by the Grolier Club in 
1904, announces the discovery of this 
print and bases his attribution on a 
memorandum in Peale's manuscript 
diary in which he states that in Novem- 
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ber, 1778, he finished printing "a few 
mezzotint prints of His Excellency, Gen- 
eral Washington." They were adver- 
tised for sale in the Pennsylvania Rocket 
oi November 21, 1778. This attribution 
is probable, but not beyond dispute. All 
of the other known prints of Peale bear 
his name in no inconspicuous manner. On 
this print there is no name. Although 
the likeness resembles Peale's earliest 
portrait, the mezzotint work is very in- 
ferior to Peale's acknowledged work. On 
the other hand, this was his first plate 
and it may not be fair to expect his work 
to possess the merit of his later plates. 
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Furthermore, it is difficult to say who 
may have engraved this plate if he did 
not. Unless some new evidence should 
develop to shatter the theory, the prob- 
ability must remain that this plate is by 
Peale and is the one referred to in the 
diary and advertisement. For purposes 
of comparison, it is interesting to note 
the portrait of Washington engraved by 
Peale and published in 1787. This print 
like all the Peale mezzotints is of su- 
perlative rarity. It is a reproduction 
of one of Peale's life-size portraits of 
Washington representing him on the 
campus at Princeton directly after the 
battle. Nassau Hall may be seen in the 
background. The pose is easy and the 
mezzotint possesses much merit consider- 
ing that the artist was practically self- 
taught. There is something pathetic in 
picturing to ourselves the struggles of 
this poor artist in an atmosphere where 
art was unknown, teaching himself how 
to paint, mixing his own pigments, 
making his own brushes, resorting to 
every expedient to accomplish his pur- 



pose, putting together his own frames 
and when he could not find any canvas 
large enough, using bed ticking as a sub- 
stitute. His diary is full of notes de- 
scribing his experiments in printing his 
engravings. He even describes his ef- 
forts at printing in colors, but no evi- 
dence of his success or failure in this 
direction has come down to us. 

It is necessary to arrest our theme be- 
fore reaching the period after the forma- 
tion of the national government when the 
art movement extended and the number 
of artists increased and engravings were 
no longer the rarities they were before 
the Revolution. With more encourage- 
ment and greater facilities the art im- 
proved, and before the eighteenth century 
expired we find our American engravers 
producing excellent work in line, mezzo- 
tint and stipple. The collector, however, 
who knows the hard struggles of these 
early artists has a love for these crude 
primitives which he does 'not entertain 
for the more artistic achievements of a 
more developed period. 



THE ANGLO-AMERICAN EXHIBITION 

BY ELISABETH LUTHER CARY 



AN absolutely cloudless sky as blue as 
i\ the skies of Venice when they are 
put on canvas, sun blazing down on pink 
and blue and white buildings, gondolas 
slipping along a canal of quite imposing 
proportions, tea for tuppence, and a 
well-proportioned art gallery of well- 
distributed pictures, what could London 
do more to propitiate the public? Pos- 
sibly that portion of it which came to the 
gallery after visiting the side-shows 
found a less than satisfactory relation 
between the physical energy of the Wild 
West and the decorous and quiet paint- 
ings in the American section. Possibly, 
too, the originality expressed by the ar- 
chitecture of New York's waterfront did 
not seem to the visitors reflected in the 



pictorial art of America. But they could 
have no doubt of the conservative and 
sound character of that art as it is repre- 
sented at Shepherd's Bush. 

Mr. Hugo Reisinger selected the paint- 
ings sent over from America, and most 
of them are well known. There are four 
examples of the work of William M. 
Chase, including his famous fish subject. 
One wall glitters with three pictures by 
Howard G. Cushing, and another 
sparkles with Hassams. Wilhelm Funk's 
portraits, those by I. R. Wiles, J. W. 
Alexander, M. J. McLane, R. W. Von- 
noh, Cecilia Beaux, Robert Henri, Ed- 
mund C. Tarbell, Randall Davey, Frank 
W. Benson, must at least charm by their 
infinite variety; and in the subject pic- 



